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so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Ts an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. 


Number of members, 19. 


Their Communities are 


The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, «and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 





Communities right where they are. 
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THE FAITH OF MIRACLES. 





UR readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing report of an old controversy, not 

only on account of its intrinsic merits, but be- 
cause it is an important part of the history of 
the Community. J. H. N. and his associates 
in Communism were expelled from Putney, 
Vt., and took their departure for Oneida, N. Y. 
in consequence, partly at least, of the excite- 
ment which this controversy aroused against 
them. The affair begun with the publication 
on the 1st of September, 1847, of a Home-Talk 
by J. H. N., which concluded with the follow- 


ing theses: 


BIBLE TESTS. 


“If I have failed in my previous remarks to 
draw the distinction between actual salvation, and 
that credit system of religion which consists prin- 
cipally in hope, I will do so now by presenting a 
few clear and positive tests from the Bible. I take 
the language which I shall quote, just as it reads, 
accepting the full force of its expression, and its 
present application. I believe the passages which 
follow show the true standard of Christianity; and 
that all hopes and pretensions of salvation will at 
last stand or fall by these tests: 

“1, ‘ Whosoever abideth in him [Christ] sinneth 
not; whosoever sinneth, hath not seen him, neither 
known him.’—1 Yohn 3: 6. , 

“2, ‘If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances ??—Co/. 2: 20. 

“3. ‘These signs shall follow them that believe : 


‘In my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 


speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall 
not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover. —Mark 16: 17, 18. 

“ Whoever believes in Christ, is in communication 
with omnipotence, and the signs of omnipotence 
will follow him. Of all that class of religionists, 
then, who confess sin, who are subject to worldly 
ordinances, and who teach that the age of miracles 
is past, we may say positively that ‘they have not 
seen Christ neither known him.’ ” 

These hard sayings drew from Rev. Hub- 
bard Eastman, Methodist preacher in Putney, 
the following letter, which was published in 
our paper on the 15th of October: 


REV. H. EASTMAN’S LETTER. 


Putney, Sept. 28, 1847.. + 

Mr. EpiTor: In your paper of Sept. Ist, a few 
passages are quoted by your contributor, J. H. N., 
and laid down as the “true standard of Christian- 
ity,” and the test by which all professed Christians 
are to be tried. Among the passages referred to 
is the following: “In my name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any dead- 
ly thing, it shali not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick and they shall recover.”” Mark 16: 
17, 18. 

Will you permit me, in reference to this passage, 
to propound a few plain questions? Is this rule 
applicable in all ages? Are modern Perfectionists 
willing to be tried by this standard? Can they cast 
out devils? Have they the gift of tongues similar 
to that conferred upon the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost? Are they proof against the poisonous 
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fangs of the venomous serpent? Can they drink 


the most deadly poisons without injury? Can they 
heal the sick by the laying on of hands? The lan- 


guage of the passage under consideration is plain 
and unequivocal. Can Perfectionists, by well-at- 
tested facts, substantiate their claim to miraculous 
endowments; and show by “signs infallible” that 
they are in ‘communication with Omnipotence ?”’ 
Passing by other points, Have they the gift of heal- 
ing? If so, then diseases of every description, 
whether chronic or acute, whether in an incipient 
or advanced stage, are subject to their control. 
And the person diseased must be made every w/z¢ 
whole to prove a vea/ miracle. And if all the signs 
mentioned are to follow, or rather accompany every 
true believer in all ages, then ns person can justly 
lay claim to evangelical faith who can not perform 
these wonderful works. This, according to the 
doctrine of the writer alluded to, is the criterion by 
which we are to judge; and if a person has not 
power to do these mighty works, it is proof posi- 
tive that he has not true faith. and consequently 
has “not seen Christ, neither known him.” Can 
Perfectionists do these works ? E. 

To this challenge J. H. N. replied as fol- 
lows: 

J. H. NOYES’ REPLY. 

The terms of the rule in Mark 16: 17, plainly 
determine the extent of its application. Christ 
says: “These signs shall follow them that believe.” 
If he had said, “* These signs shall follow them that 
believe 72 the present age of the world,” we could 
not have applied the test to subsequent ages ; but 
as his statement stands, we are bound to apply it 
to all ages; and the laboring oar of proof must 
be put into the hands of those who object to this 
application. Let them produce some scrif/ural 
authority for limiting the expression, “ ¢hem that be- 
lieve,” to believers of a particular age. Let them 
show the chapter and verse in the Bible where it 
is said or hinted that the “age of miracles” was, or 
is, to pass away. If we attend to what goes before 
the rule in Mark 16: 17, we can not mistake Christ’s 
meaning. ‘Go ye,” he says, “xo all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. //e that 
believeth and ts baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not, shall be damned. And these signs 
shall follow them that believe ;” etc. It is certainly 
puerile and lawless to set up an essential distinc- 
tion between “ ¢hem that believe” in the last verse, 
and “he that believeth,’ in the verse preceding, 
The meaning of one of these expressions is mani- 
festly as unlimited in regard to time as that of the 
other. If then we modify the promise, ‘“ These 
signs shall follow them that believe,” so as to re- 
strict it to the apostolic age, we are bound by all 
good sense to modify in like manner the promise, 
“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;’’ 
and then the comfortable doctrine that “the age of 
miracles is past,” will have its appropriate comple- 
ment in the z#zcomfortable doctrine that the age of 
salvation is past. Either the promise of salvation 
to “him that believeth” is limited, or the promise 
of signs to “them that believe” is unlimited. We 
must take our choice. Perfectionists choose to be- 
lieve that the gospel carries both salvation and its 
primitive signs “into all the world,” and into all 
ages of the world. 

To the question whether “modern Perfectionists 
are willing to be tried by this standard,” we answer 
on behalf of all with whom we are connected, YEs ; 
we are ready for trial. But let it here be premised 
that the truth of the position that the promise of 
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signs is as unlimited as the promise of salvation, 
does not depend on the issue of or trial. If we 
should fail to substantiate our claim to miraculous 
endowments, still the word of Christ will stand, 
and will condemn the faith of all churches which 
are not endowed with miraculous power. “ Let 
yod be true and every man a liar.” 


It must also be premised here that we do not 
accept our inquisitor’s rule of interpreting and ap- 
plying the test of Christ. He says ‘the language 
of the passage under consideration is plain and 
unequivocal.” So say we. But that language by 
no means authorizes the inferences which he has 
drawn from it, and which enable him to set before 
us such a hopeless job of proof. We must look at 
the passage with our own eyes before we under- 
take the monstrous task which he would impose 
upon us. “Zhese signs shall follow them that be- 
” etc. Here is no specification or fair ground 
of inference that a// the signs referred to shall at- 
tend directly every individual believer, and be in 
manifestation a/ a// times. The plain unequivocal 
meaning is, that the various signs of miraculous 
power shall follow “them that believe,” 2. 2. the 
body of true believers ; and the specific distribution 
of those signs, both with reference to persons and 
times, is left undetermined. The intent of the 
rule, so far as this distribution is concerned, is fair- 
ly to be ascertained by reference to the state of 
facts in the Primitive Church. That church was a 
genuine embodiment of the faith of Christ’s gos- 
pel. The signs promised to “them that believe” 
followed it; and its history, of course, in respect 
to those signs, is a fair commentary on the rule. 
We accept that commentary, and hold ourselves 
bound to make out a case substantially like that of 
the Primitive Church, or to surrender all preten- 
sions of being a true Christian church. But our 
inquisitor requires us to make out a case which the 
Primitive Church could not make out—nor even 
Christ himself. 

In the first place, “ E.’s” general theory of ap- 
plying the test separately to every individual be- 
liever (which he foists upon us without any war- 
rant from the language of our article), is at vari- 
ance with the state of facts in the Primitive 
Church. In 1 Cor. 12: 4-30, we have a sketch of 
the actual distribution of the several gifts of the 
Spirit in that church. Paul says, “ To one is given, 
by the Spirit, the word of wisdom ; to another, the 
word of knowledge ;_ to another, faith ; to another, 
gifts of healing; to another, working of miracles ; 
to another, prophecy,” etc. etc.; and he asks, “Are 
all workers of miracles ? have a// the gifts of heal- 
ing? do q// speak with tongues?” (Vers. 8-30). 
Paul’s general theory, as set forth in that chapter 
and elsewhere, is, that the church of believers is a 
unit—the body of Christ—and that the gifts or 
signs belong to it as such, and not to every sepa- 
rate member of it. To every fair mind this theory 
commends itself as entirely accordant with the 
language of Mark 16:17 This is our theory, and 
we are willing to be tried by it. But the stringent 
demands of “ E.” are based on entirely another the- 
ory, and bear as hard against the Primitive Church 
as against Perfectionists. Very few, if any, of the 
members of that church could substantiate by facts 
a claim to a@// the powers of the Spirit; and proba. 
bly a large proportion of them were not endowed 
individually with azy of the notable gifts. Yet the 
church as a body was attended by signs sufficient 
to answer to the spirit and letter liberally interpret- 
ed, of Mark 16: 17—sufficient to convince, not the 
“wicked and adulterous” bigots of Judaism, who 
were so forward to demand signs on all occasions, 
but all honest observers, that*they were in commu- 
nication with Omnipotence. Perfectionists certain- 
ly do not expect to give the world any more satis- 
faction than they did. 

But to come to particulars, “ E.” asks if Perfec- 
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tionists can drink deadly poison without injury? 
If this power must be substantiated by specific 
facts before we can admit a church to be within the 
rule, then the Primitive Church and Christ himself 
must be cut off; for there is no evidence that 
Christ or any of his followers in the apostolic age 
ever made the experiment of drinking deadly 
poisons. 

Again, “E.” asks if Perfectionists are “proof 
against the deadly fangs of the venemous serpent ?” 
Now every one who is familiar with the bible 
knows that there is but one instance in which this 
power was substantiated in the Primitive Church— 
viz., that of Paul. (Acts 28: 3-5). Previous to 
that instance, Christ and all his followers might 
rave been challenged to prove their faith by this 
sign, as triumphantly as Perfectionists are chal- 
lenged now. When Perfectionism has lived thirty 
years (the length of time from the ministry of 
Christ to the sign in the case of Paul), if a single 
instance of victory over serpent-poison can not be 
found among us, it will be time to think of setting 
us aside as being out of the primitive rule of faith. 

It is apparent then that. *‘ E.’s” screw of rigorous 
interpretation has been turned upon us too far, and 
must fly back, or the Primitive Church will be 
pinched with us. We must have as much room to 
turn in as they had. Two of the signs mentioned 
in Mark 16: 17, were certainly very rare in the apos- 
tolic age, and that simply because there were 
very few proper occasions for them. If pr.mitive 
believers had been under the necessity of «.rinking 
poisons or suffering the bite of serpen:s daily, 
doubtless the instances of miraculous impunity in 
reference to these evils would have been as fre- 
quent as the instances of the other signs. But 
God did not go out of his way to make occasions, 
for the sake of fulfilling the letter of his promise 
or of gratifying sign-seekers; and the result was 
that only a single instance of victory over serpent 
poison, and not one of drinking poison without 
injury was placed on record. 

The principle which is thus established, that the 
signs promised in Mark 16: 17, are not to be ex- 
pected all in a lump, without regard to occasions, 
must be applied to the gift of tongues. This is 
the sign which fanatics and impostors are usually 
most fond of, and which miracle-haters generally 
challenge. But it should be noticed that Christ 
never spoke in an unknown tongue. Why? Be- 
cause his ministry was confined to a single nation, 
and he had no occasion to speak foreign languages. 
When there was a proper occasion for this gift, as 
on the day of Pentecost, when strangers were 
gathered at Jerusalem from many nations, and in 
the foreign missions of the apostles, this sign at- 
tended the church. But Paul regarded this as one 
of the least valuable of the gifts of the Spirit, and 
discouraged the use of it when there was no occa- 
sion for it, as may be seen by any one who will 
read the 14th chapter of 1 Corinthians. Our an- 
swer then to the call for this gift, is, that we are 
not in circumstances which make occasion for it. 
Weare not dealing with foreigners. If God should 
speak by us in unknown tongues, the population we 
are among would not see any sign, for they know 
only their mother-tongue. It will be time to call 
for the gift of tongues when we are called to for- 
eign missions. ‘ill then we are content with such 
gifts of utterance as are needful for edification and 
exhortation and comfort. See 1 Cor. 14: 1-4, and 
Matt. 10: 19, 20. 


As to the power of casting out devils, it should 
be observed that, inasmuch as devils, according to 
the Bible, are the causes of all maladies, both of 
body and soul, the gift of expelling them can not 
be very clearly distinguished from the gift of heal- 
ing diseases, on the one hand, and the power of 
salvation from sin, on the other. In every case of 
regeneration the devil is certainly cast out; and 








the same may be said of nearly every case of the 
cure of disease. It is true, however, that in the 
practice of Christ and the apostles the casting out 
of devils was recognized as in some measure a dis- 
tinct department. But the cases which belonged 
peculiarly to this department in their day, viz., 
those of epilepsy, insanity, etc., are now classed 
with other bodily diseases. Unbelief and sensual 
wisdom have advanced so far, that no cases of pos- 
session of devils are admitted to exist. Indeed it 
is quite fashionable to doubt whether there is any 
devil at all. Of course the power to cast out dev- 
ils can not be proved to those who believe that there 
are no devils to be cast out. All we can say, then, 
in reply to the question whether Perfectionists can 
“cast out devils,” is, that we are sure in our own 
minds, that this power has been manifested among 
us in many cases ; but as those cases, according to 
the prevailing theory, or rather no-theory about 
devils, are not distinguished from cases of simple 
healing, we are obliged to merge this matter, so 
far as proof is concerned, in the general depart- 
ment of curing disease. 

Passing by, then, other points, as “ E.” sug- 
gests (and we trust we have not passed by any 
without giving him satisfaction), we now come to 
the main question-——“Have Perfectionests the gift of 
healing?” But before going to trial on this issue, 
we must still further correct “ E.’s ” theory of mira- 
cles, by appeal to primitive facts. He says if Per- 
fectionists have the gift of healing, ‘“ then diseases 
of every description, whether chronic or acute, 
whether in an incipient or an advanced stage, are 
subject to their control.” This is a very broad 
statement, and certainly needs some modification. 
It is clear that the fower of God, which is the 
source of the gift of healing in believers, has en- 
tire control of all diseases in all stages. But 
whether the wo/e of that power is bestowed and 
placed at the believer’s full command in all cases 
where any measure of it is bestowed, is not so 
clear. We must remember, when we speak of the 
“gift of healing,’’ that the power thus designated is 
not inherent in the instrument of it, like the power 
of a medical education—that it is not a gz/¢ in such 
a sense that it belongs to the believer separately 
from God. We must remember, too, that the pow- 
er of God is one thing, and his w2// to exert that 
power in specific instances, another; that a miracle 
is the result not merely of his general power, but 
of his specific will ; and that one who has the “ gift 
of healing,” and so is in conjunction with the gen- 
eral power over disease, is still limited in his opera- 
tions by the discretionary will of the Giver. If we 
lose sight of these principles, and imagine that the 
“oift of healing” places all diseases absolutely at 
the control of the believer, we shall not be able to 
account for the fact that deaths occurred in the 
Primitive Church, as they certainly did, notwith- 
standing the “ gift of healing’ was present in abun- 
dant measure. Paul testified, in 1 Cor. 15: 6, that 
some of the witnesses of Christ’s resurrection had 
“ fallen asleep ;” and itis not improbable that some 
even of those who had the gift of healing were 
among the number. Stephen, though he was “ full 
of faith and power, and did great wonders and mira- 
cles among the people,” was stoned, and God did 
not interpose to prevent his death, though he could 
have done it as easily as he did when Paul was 
stoned. (Acts 14: 19, 20.) Trophimus was left 
sick at Miletum, by an apostle who certainly had a 
full measure of the gift of healing. (2 Tim. 4: 20.) 
These and many similar facts show that the gift of 
healing in the Primitive Church did not absolutely 
make over to men the omnipotence of God against 
disease and death. *“ E.’s” broad statement must be 
modified at least so far ds to leave the actual dis- 
pensation of the power to control disease still in 
the hands of God. We are not hound to cure 
every malady that crosses our path and abolish 
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death at once all around us, without waiting on the 
will of God, in order to substantiate a claim to the 
gift of healing. 

Again, the power of those who have the gift of 
healing, is limited not only by the discretion of 
God, but also by the measure of their own faith. 
Christ gave his disciples “ power and authority over 
all devils, and to cure diseases ;”” (Luke 9: 1 ;) and 
‘“‘they departed and went through the towns, preach- 
ing the gospel and healing every-where.” (Ver. 6.) 
But after all this we find that they encountered a 
devil which they were not able to cast out. A man 
brought his son to Jesus, complaining that he had 
besought his disciples to cast the devil out of him, 
‘and they could not.” (Ver. 40.) Afterward they 
asked Jesus why they could not cast out that devil: 
and he said—“Because of your unbelief. This kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” Matt. 17: 
20,21. Here isacase that clashes directly with 
“Es” rigid rule, thatif any one has the gift of heal- 
ing, “all diseases, whether chronic or acute, wheth- 
er in an incipient or an advanced stage, are subject 
to his control.” The disciples certainly had the 
gift of healing, and yet they met with a disease 
which was not subject to their control. That dis- 
ease was subject to the control of Christ, for he 
cast the devil out. Of course it was subject to the 
power which was the source of the gift of healing 
in the disciples. But their faith was not large 
enough to give that power vent sufficient for a dif- 
ficult case. 


We perceive also in the light of this transaction, 
with Christ’s commentary on it, that the difference 
between diseases zz regard to strength and viru- 
Jence is to be taken into account, even in faith-prac- 
tice, “E.’s”” ruling to the contrary notwithstanding. 
“This kind” [of devils,] says Christ, “goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting.” Other kinds had yielded 
to the immature faith of the disciples; but this 
was a strong, fast-seated devil (as appears vividly 
in the account in Mark 9: 17), to be dealt with suc- 
cessfully only by a master-workman. The disci- 
ples needed more “prayer and fasting,” z. ¢., more 
spirituality and communication with God, before 
they could handle the worst class of devils. It 
fairly follows from the principle which is thus es- 
tablished, that a person having the gift of healing 
may be able to cure acute or incipient diseases, and 
yet not have faith enough to encounter chronic or 
advanced cases. This runs in the teeth of * E.’s” 
dogma. He must either lower his terms, or deny 
that the disciples had the gift of healing. 

It is further to be observed, that the power of 
healing diseases is limited by unbelief in the pa- 
tients, and in those around them. Christ in almost 
all cases connected the efficacy of his power with 
the faith of his subjects or their friends. His con- 
stant language was—“ Believest thou that I am 
able to do this ?’—“ Only believe, and thou shalt be 
made whole’”—*7hy faith hath saved thee,” etc. 
When the friends of the aead maiden laughed him 
to scorn, he “Aut them all out” before he attempted 
to raise her. He certainly had the highest power 
of the gift of healing, and yet he “ could not” do 
many mighty works in a place where he was known 
only as the carpenter’s son and his divinity was re- 
pulsed by unbelief. (See Matt. 13: 58, and Mark 
6: §.) 

We find, then, that “E.,s” sweeping assertion that 
the power of the gift of healing, when it is possess- 
ed at all, is altogether unlimited, is not sustained 
by Bible-facts. On the contrary, it appears that in 
the Primitive Church that power was limited in 
three ways: 1, by the discretion of God; 2, by the 
degree of faith in the practitioner; 3, by the degree 
of faith in the patient and those around him. 

To complete our criticism of * E.’s” philosophy 
of miracles, we must now put his concluding dogma 
into the Bible-crucible. “The person diseased,” he 


says, “must be made every whzt whole to prove a 





real miracle.” This assertion stands on the same 
foundation of sensual wisdom with those we have 
already examined—not at all on Bible authority. 
And it seems to us to be rather high-handed legis- 
lation over God. If God has a right to apportion 
his bestowment of the gift of healing to the faith of 
the practitioner, so that a degree of faith which 
can heal ordinary diseases, may fai] in an encoun- 
ter with a devil of the ugliest class, as in the case 
of the disciples, we see no reason why he may not 
on the same principle give power sufficient to ad- 
minister great relief in cases where there is not 
faith enough to apply the power necessary to a per- 
fect cure. Supposing the disciples to have met 
with a person possessed of seven devils; If six of 
them were common devils, and one of them a bully 
of the kind described in Mark 9: 17, they would 
have been able to cast out the six, but would 
have failed before the seventh, and the patient 
would have been relieved but not cured. In such 
a case there is no reason why we should not recog- 
nize and accept the power of God so far as it goes. 
A half-loaf is better than none. What right has 
“E.” to say that God shall give the whole, or he will 
accept nothing? Peradventure God will teach him 
not to despise the day of small things. 

It is clear that the cure of a disease, according 
to the spiritual philosophy of the Bible, is a two- 
fold operation, consisting of, 1, the expulsion of 
the evil spirit or breaking up the malignant power; 
and 2, the infusion of the spirit of life, or positive 
health. Now itis conceivable that the first of these 
operations should be performed, without the sec- 
ond—that the devil should be cast out and yet the 
spirit of health not take possession. Christ puts a 
case of this very kind, in Matt. 12: 43—45. He 
supposes the unclean spirit to have been expelled, 
but not superseded and excluded by the posses- 
sion of a good spirit. The man is relieved of the 
devil, but left empty, z7¢., he is half cured. What 
is the result? The evil spirit takes with him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself «nd returns 
upon the man, and his last state is worse than the 
first. In such a case, we have no right to deny the 
miracle which expelled the evil spirit, because it was 
not followed by the further miracle of positive and 
permanent health. 

Christ cured men negatively, z. ¢., he cast the ma- 
lignant power out of them, and in that sense made 
them “every whit whole ;” and he infused positive 
life into them, more or less. But we are not in- 
formed that he gave them impregnable health. 

“His patients certainly were not made ‘‘every whit 
Whole” in such a sense that they were immortal, 
and probably not in such a sense that they were 
free from ordinary infirmities. He did not ensure 
them against relapse, but on the contrary said to 
one of them—“ Behold thou art made whole; sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” (John 
5: 14.) If that man had sinned the next day or 
the next hour, and had fallen into a worse condi- 
tion than ever, the miraculous work of Christ upon 
him would not have been disproved. 

The two-fold nature of the process of healing 
by spiritual power, is clearly manifested in the case 
of exorcism on which we have already commented, 
in Mark 9g: 17--27. When Christ commanded the 
foul spirit to come out of the young man, it “ cried 
and rent him sore, and came out of him; and 72 
was as one dead, insomuch. that many said, he is 
dead.” Thus the first stroke of Christ’s power, 
instead of making the young man “every whit 
whole,” left him apparently lifeless. Yet that first 
stroke was miraculous ; and if the second opera- 
tion , by which life was infused, had not followed, 
no one would have had a right to deny a real 
miracle. 

Again, in Mark 8: 22—25, we have aclear in- 
stance of cure effected by two successive opera- 
tions. Christ took the blind man who applied to 





him “and led him out of the town; and when he 
had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, 
he asked him if he saw aught. And he looked up 
and said, I see men as trees, walking.”’ Here cer- 
tainly was miraculous power producing an imper- 
fect result. Christ exerted his gift of healing, laid 
on his hands, and actually effected a partial restora- 
tion of sight. Yet the man was not made “every 
whit whole.” “After that, he put his hands again 
upon his eyes, and made him look up, and he was 
restored and saw every man clearly.” The first 
operation was no less miraculous than the secoud ; 
and if the man had gone all his days only seeing 
men as trees walking, he would have been obliged 
to acknowledge areal miracle even in that half- 
cure. The interval between the first miracle and 
the second in this case, was doubtless short; yet 
it makes room for the principle, that miraculous 
cures may be at first imperfect, as well as if it had 
been an interval of six months or six years. 


We have good reason to assume from the lan- 
guage used concerning the miracle of Christ re- 
corded in John 4: 46—53, that the cures which he 
effected were, in some cases at least, gradual, like 
those effected by medicine. A nobleman whose 
son was at the point of death. applied to Christ, 
and received the word—“ Thy son liveth.” He 
went home, and finding that word true, he inquired 
of the servants “the hour when he degan to amend.” 
And they said unto him, “ Yesterday at the seventh 
hour the fever left him.” They did not say that he 
was instantly restored to perfect health, but simply 
that the disease was broken up at a certain hour. 
From that time “ he began to amend,” doubtless as 
other fever patients do after the crisis of the dis- 
ease is favorably passed. It is not necessary in 
order to prove a real miracle in this case, to show 
that the patient immediately emerged from all the 
weakness incident to a convalescent state. Assum- 
ing,,as we must, that the fever had reduced him to 
a state of emaciation, there is no evidence, and it 
is utterly improbable, that he instantly recovered 
the flesh he had lost. If he did not, then he was 
not made “ every whit whole” in such a sense that 
none of the effects of the fever remained upon him. 
The same may be said of the great mass of 
Christ’s cures. There is no evidence, and it is not 
necessary to prove or assume, that they made 
those who were the subjects of them “ every whit 
whole” so that they had no traces of the weakness 
or emaciation or awkwardness brought upon them 
by their diseases. 

Thus it appears that itis not safe to try God’s 
works by the test of their immediate completeness. 
The power of healing is modified in respect to its 
results in specific cases, as well as in respect to 
the number of cases to which it extends, by the 
discretion of God, by the degree of faith in the 
practitioner. by the degree of faith in the patient 
and his friends, by the nature of the disease, and 
by other circumstances too numerous to mention. 
God has a right’ to manifest his power in partial 
operations as well as in perfect; and no crude, 
sweeping rules of judgment like those which “ E.” 
has set up, can discharge men from the peril of neg- 
lecting and despising his manifestations. 

[Here followed statements of a great variety of 
facts which had occurred among the Perfectionists 
at Putney and elsewhere, showing that they had 
the gift of healing. We omit these statements, 
partly for want of room, and partly because the de- 
tails given were more intelligible and interesting at 
Putney in 1847 than they would be here and now 
J. H. N.’s reply concluded as follows : ] 

The court has now before it the materials for 
judgment which we have to offer. We have argued 
the question of law, and presented our facts. It 
only remains for us to advert in conclusion to the 
spiritual condition of the community in the midst 
of which the facts presented have occurred, in order 
that a right estimate of those facts may be attained. 
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In Mark 6: 1—6 we are informed that Christ, on a 
certain occasion, went into “Azs own country,” and 
as he taught in the synagogue, “‘ many, hearing him, 
were astonished, saying, From whence hath this 
man these things? and what wisdom is this which 
is given to him, that even such mighty works are 
wrought by his hands? Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, 
and of Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters 
here with us? And they were offended at him. 
But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without 
honor, but in his own country, and among his own 
kin, and in his own house. And he could there do 
no mighty work, save that he laid his hand upon a 
few sick folk, and healed them. And he marveled 
because of their unbelief.” Here we have a view 
of Christ’s worst field of operations, the place 
where unbelief had the most advantage of him, and 
almost paralyzed his power. Now we affirm that in 
Putney. unbelief has the same advantage against us 
as it had against Christ in “his own country,” and 
in some respects a great deal more. We, too, are 
in our own country and subject to the derogatory 
thoughts and questions of those who look upon us 
merely as neighbors and men of this world. So far 
as these circumstances are occasions of unbelief, 
we are as badly situated as Christ was in Nazareth. 
But in another respect our case is much worse. 
Even in Nazareth there was no such doctrine as ts 
taught in all the meeting-houses of Putney, viz., tat 
the age of miracles ts past. \n the poorest part of 
his field, where unbelief was so thick that even he 
could only heala “ few sick folk,” he had not to con- 
tend with the influence of a mighty dogma of or- 
thodoxy, sanctified by generations of priests and 
churches, expressly sanctioning and enforcing open 
unbelief. There was a predisposition in favor of 
miracles, inherited, taught. and not opposed by 
priestly or popular maxims, in the whole land of 
Christ’s labors. The Jews who rejected and hated 
him, were not unbelieving enough to deny his su- 
pernatural power, and explain away his miracles 
by talking about animal magnetism. They said that 
he cast out devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils. 
But there was a spice of faith even in this ; for the 
recognition of a Beelzebub implies some outlook 
beyond mere materialism into the region of spiritual 
power. Whereas, we are struggling to gain a foot- 
hold for faith, in a community where every one 
inherits from his forefathers and drinks in with his 
mother’s milk, the spirit of the maxim that “the 
age of miracles is past,” and where all recognition 
of the agency of either God or the devil in matters 
of health, is scouted and scorned. Under such 
circumstances, if we have not thus far been able 
to heal more than a “/ew sick folk,” we expect 
charity from him who “could not do many mighty 
works,’ at Nazareth, though it may be denied us 
by the world. 


This exposition was not answered; but it 
was soon followed by the arrest of Mr. Noyes, 
the suppression of the ‘Magazine in which it 
was published, and the expulsion of the Asso- 
ciation from Putney, under the fulminations of 
village meetings and the terrors of lynch law. 
These proceedings were mainly instigated by 
Rev. H. Eastman, and constituted his actual 
and only reply to the argument which he had 
challenged. 


The best part of truth is unspeakable. I can see 
or feel ata flash, instantaneously, a sum of truth 
that is perfectly intelligible to me, and yet that 
can not be expressed in words. And if these spirit- 
openings could be translated into words, a moun- 
tain of books would not contain them. We 
want then a deeper language; and as we launch 
out beyond the range of mere intellect into the do- 





main of heart and feeling, and get free to see things 
by intuition, without requiring them to be put into 
logical shape in words, we shall find that there zs 
another utterance—a language of the heart and 
spirit, that will condense volumes into one instanta- 
neous glance. That is the real meaning of poetry, 
as far as it has any valuable meaning. It is an 
approach to this language of the heart. 

The ambition of words and labor for expres- 
sion, which are characteristic of some poets, ap- 
pears to me despicable incontinence, such as would 
spoil the real poetry of life. It is not to be believed 
that the poets that make books, have therefore the 
most real poetry in them. On the contrary, the 
amount of poetry in persons is probably, in many 
cases, inversely as their amount of talk. The 
deeper persons are in love, the less generally they 
have to say; and so God may see more poetry in 
those who can neither write nor talk, than in those 
who fill books. J. H.N. 
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Accounts of faith cures have appeared recent- 
ly in various orthodox journals. We copied not 
long ago the narrative of Mrs. Sherman, published 
first we believe in a Methodist organ (Mrs. Sher- 
man is the wife of a Methodist minister in New 
Hampshire) and republished in other evangelical 
as well as secular periodicals. Narratives of a simi- 
lar kind have had their vouchers in such papers 
as the Advance, Northern Christian Advocate, etc., 
etc. We rejoice in these manifestations and in 
their recognition by the churches, but we cannot 
help remembering that twenty-five years ago the 
founders of the Community were expelled from a 
New England village for believing in the possi- 
bility of such cures. It is supposed that we made 
ourselves obnoxious chiefly by our social princi- 
ples, but the head and front of our offending was a 
denial of the Protestant formula that she age of 
miracles is past. The reader will find on another 
page of this paper in an article entitled “The Faith 
ot Miracles,” the story of the beginning of the 
persecution which resulted in the Putney emigra- 
tion. It began with the sectarian jealousy of a 
Methodist elder. He wanted to find occasion 
against us that would inflame the mob, and he 
found it in our social heresy, but his personal occa- 
sion was being worsted in a controversy with 
J. H. N. on the subject of faith cures. 


FOR BOOK-WORMS TO THINK OF. 


To form a correct estimate of books and of what 
should be our relations to them, we must recog- 
nize the fact that a book, no matter what its outward 
form or subject, represents in its spiritual character 
and magnetism the life of the person who wrote it. 
In reading it we are dealing with the same personal 
force and character as we should be if we were in 
actual contact and conversation with the living au- 
thor. The conditions and perils of fellowship are 
substantially the same. Reading a book is like 
forming a personal acquaintance. Wise men are 
careful about giving themselves up to fellowship 
with a stranger. Ought they to be less careful in 
coming into fellowship with a book? If salvation 
and damnation are the results of fellowship, and if 
books are mediums of fellowship, it would be well 
to inquire whether in this age of universal book- 
making and reading, men and women are not in 
greater danger of losing their souls by this kind of 
fellowship, than by all others together? Surely 
if in the apostle’s age it were wise to say, “Lay 





hands suddenly on no man,” at the present time it 
would be equally good advice to say, “Lay hands 
suddenly on no book.” T. L. P. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—Mr. Thacker produced from the “Keep” this 
morning (Jan. 14) a basket of grapes in a fine state 
of preservation, unshrivelled, and uninjured in 
flavor. Mrs. L. distributed them through the 
house, passing them round in the sitting-rooms and 
leaving bunches on private tables where she thought 
they would be most appreciated. 

—Mr. Franks ,in his irrepressible love of useful- 
ness had taken upon him the responsibility of keep- 
ing the walks about the Tontine free from snow, 
but he found his occupation gone one morning 
when Old Dan was driven about the grounds at- 
tached to Homer’s new path-maker—a very cheap 
and simple contrivance, consisting of two planks 
about four feet in length, fastened together in the 
form of the letter V, while a third plank connects 
the two ends, and answers for both brace and seat. 
The horse being attached to the apex of this tri- 
angle, as he draws it along the snow is thrown on 
either side. The contrivance is so easily made 
that it would pay for itself in half a day were there 
walks enough to keep it in use that length of time. 
It would, however, be of little service in case of 
drifts or where the snow is unevenly packed, with- 
out shafts for the horse and handles for guidance. 

—The fruit-preserving department offered itself 
to the family for criticism one evening this week. 
We have given up this business once, but it is hav- 
ing a resurrection; the clamor of the public, we may 
say, has compelled us to start it again, and there is 
every sign in favor of its growing to be enormous if 
it is conducted in a good spirit—if we can secure 
that harmony of organization which is the promise 
of good luck. The family had considerable fault to 
find with its management the past year. The good 
effect of the criticism will appear, we trust, in the 
bottles and cans sent off in future. As one measure 
for improvement it was proposed to increase the re- 
sponsible force—the consulting surface, as it may 
be called, in that department. Sweet and sour are 
relative ideas, and we must have more than one 
taster if we want the measure of the general palate. 
Experiments on a large scale were deprecated. 
Stick to old rules, till by experimenting on a small 
scale you have found better. 

—oOur January thaw came in December and con- 
tinued so far into January that all prophesied an 
open winter and wiseacres shook their heads and 
said—“ No more sleighing this season !” During 
the thaw the temperature was unusally high for 
winter months and the buds began to start as if 
spring had really come. Allis now changed ; some 
eighteen inches of snow have fallen since Sunday, 
and the merry sleigh-bells are every-where heard. 
Our teams are now hauling logs down from west 
hill, and have plenty of other work before them. 
Baskets of scurvy grass were gathered during the 
warm days of last week. The use we make of this 
Arctic plant is described in the Community Cook- 
Book, as follows: 


“Early in the spring, when the snow which has 
prevailed upon the earth and covered every green 
thing for a hundred days or more, begins to abate, 
a little olive leaf of promise appears in the fields, 
here and there, called Winter Cress, or Belle Isle 
Cress, or more vulgarly, scurvy grass. It has long 
been known as a medicinal plant, but the use of it 
as greens could be patented, we imagine, by the O. 
C. It is better than spinach or dandelions, besides 
being much earlier; and so many people have a 
longing for some such relish in the spring, we count 
ourselves as benefactors of the race in revealing 
our discovery and giving directions how to pre- 
pare the dish. 


“Winter Cress Greens.—Gather the greens first. 
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Get some friends to take a ramble with you. Make 
them put on rubbers, and give each a basket 
and a sharp knife. Wander over the corn-fields 
or potato patches of last year, through the rich 
swales, or along the banks of a running ditch. 
You will not mistake what you are hunting for. 
It has grown cheerily under the snow, and presents 
you a thick tuft of shining green leaves, heart- 
shaped, smooth and succulent. Cut the tuft off 
below where it connects with the root, shake it and 
put it in your basket. When the baskets are full 
carry them home and pick over. You must invite 
the party to help—it is pretty work for chit-chat. 
Throw out all the dead and yellow leaves, cut off 
most of the root—a little of the root is no detri- 
ment —put in large pans and wash in several wa- 
ters. Every particle of grit or sand should be 
washed away. Let the greens stand in water till 
time to cook. Boil them ina great deal of water, 
or change the water while boiling, and put them 
into the pot as you do flour into Graham mush, by 
handfulls, stopping between to let the water recover 
its heat. There is no time lost in this way. Boil 
twenty minutes or half an hour. Salt in the water 
or when done, as you choose. They will be very 
tender when boiled enough. Take out into a col- 
ander, drain, put them in a nappy, season with 
butter, cutting them through and through with a 
knife till it is well distributed. Then they are ready 
for the table, and you will enjoy them if you are 
fond of such things; and greens, we find, have their 
enthusiasts and connoisseurs as much as any kind 
of food.” 

—The perplexities and delays, to say nothing of 
the heart-burnings and family feuds, so often en- 
tailed on the heirs when a large estate is settled by 
will, is in course of illustration before the unaccus- 
tomed eyes of the Community, one of the members 
being personally interested in such an affair. Two 
years have elapsed and yet little has been done 
toward the settlement of the property. but much to 
breed vexation and accumulate lawyers’ fees. The 
Community is usually passive in such cases, but 
the late admission of a venerable friend, involving 
some arrangement with children outside, started 
a discussion as to the best way to settle an estate, 
and led to a relation of the course pursued by 
J. H. N.’s father previous to his death, which was 
as follows: At the age of seventy-five Mr. Noyes’s 
declining health required relief from the care of 
his property, and in consultation with his family 
and friends he made an arrangement which took 
the burden entirely off while he lived and at the 
same time forestalled any troublesome processes 
after his death. He had his property carefully ap- 
prised and then gave the whole of it, real and per- 
sonal, in equal division to his seven children, or 
rather to his six children and the two sons of a 
deceased daughter, while each of the heirs on his 
or her part gave bonds for the payment of a cer- 
tain fixed sum for the support of Mr. and Mrs. 
Noyes during their joint or several lives. The 
sum fixed upon was large enough to furnish them 
a support suitable to their condition and habits, 
and if from any cause any one of the heirs should 
be unable to pay his share the others were to make 
itup. An arrangement to this effect was drawn 
up by an old lawyer and friend of the family—the 
Hon. W. C. Bradley—and duly signed by all the 
heirs. Thus in a day as it were and at an expense 
not exceeding ten dollars, the estate was divided 
and settled to the satisfaction of all parties. No 
delays, no breaking of the will, no wrangling 
among the heirs, and no heavy lawyer’s bill fol- 
lowed this novel arrangement. Mr. Noyes sur- 
vived it about a year, dying at the age of seventy- 
six, but the widow remained with us twenty-five 
years, receiving her annuity, and living in the 
Community surrounded by her children and grand- 
children. 


It may be added that our new member thinking 
this a model settlement and worthy of imitation, 
proposed it with proper modifications to his family, 
and it received their hearty concurrence. He made 
a handsome gift tothe Community, which will be 
returned to himif he ever goes away, and he draws 





nothing from his children so long as he remains. 


—Our lady C., over eighty years of age, hands 
us the following rules, which she says she jotted 
down at different times during her life, when in- 
stances of ill-manners came under her notice: 

1. Look people in the face when they are speak- 
ing to you—but be sure and not séare. Let 
your answers prove that you have been giving 
attention to their conversation. 

2. Never interrupt persons while speaking to 
you, nor make unnecessary digressions in your 
own stories. 

3. Never attempt to tell a story of which you are 
unable to remember every circumstance. I dislike 
to hear people stop and have to say—“ Mr.—What- 
do-you-call-him ? You know who I mean.” 

4. Do not laugh aloud while relating a story ; it 
is a compliment that your hearers will pay you if 
you are a good story-teller. 

5. Be careful not to tell the same story to the 
same person more than once; it is exceedingly 
tiresome to grown folks—but not so to children; 
they appear to enjoy the same old story better than 
new ones. 

6. Never talk much about what you used to do, 
and how you used to be admired—especially in re- 
ligious attainments—often remarking how much 
you used to set by such and such persons, and how 
much they used to set by you; such a spirit is dis- 
gusting, and can never enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 

7. When certain persons are commended for 
their good works and judgment, I dislike to hear 
others say—‘ Well, all ¢hey do, shows; but what / 
do is out of sight.” 

8. Never maintain your own opinion with pro- 
voking obstinacy. 

g. Above all, let us not forget to confess our 
faults—which is no more than to say that we are 
wiser to-day than we were yesterday. 

10. Some people have a very disagreeable habit 
of nodding and shaking their heads instead of say- 
ing ves or no. . 

11. Never answer a question that is put- to 
another. 

12. Never look over a person’s shoulder while 
writing—saying by way of apology, “I am not 
looking at what you have written, only at your 
writing,” such interruptions will sometimes break 
the thread of communication. 

13. When you tell a story do not make yourself 
the hero. 

NOTES OF A CRITICISM. 


Mr. N.—Mt. T. is in difficulty. It should be 
our aim in criticising him, not only to help him, 
but really to cure him; and if we can help him to 
the humility that will “seek the honor that comes 
from God only” and seek-it by prayer, 1 am confi- 
dent that we shall cure him. He is tempted to 
think the Community has lost confidence in him, 
because some of his business operations are criti- 
cised. I should say in respect to that, in the first 
place, his idea can not be true in any such general 
sense as he supposes, for our estimate of a man’s 
character has a better basis than that of business suc- 


cess; and, in the second place, that his ill fortune’ 


in business may have been permitted for his good. 
It may be in some respects well for a man to occa- 
sionally have poor success in these outward things. 
I am free to question whether a man in common 
society is the better for never having failed in busi- 
ness. Uninterrupted success may tend to hard- 
ness and self-sufficiency. At all events, it is evi- 
dent that the Lord has included all under sin that 
he might have mercy on all. He could not have 
mercy on all, if he had not first included all under 
sin. Paul says, “God be thanked that ye were the 
servants of sin; but ye have obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine which was delivered to you. Be- 
ing then made free from sin, ye became the ser- 








vants of righteousness.” That saying is just like 
Paul. We would not dare to say “God be thank- 
ed”’ for such a thing, but he said it. And so I say 
that, considered with reference to humility, softness 
and brokenness of heart, moral and financial fail- 
ures may be good things. “Thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place; with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite one.” “To this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit and trembleth at my word.” ‘A broken and 
contrite heart, O God thou wilt not despise.” 
Whatever produces this desirable state of heart 
and spirit and draws us near to God is certainly 
something to be thankful for. 


Excessive sensitiveness is a great fault. Every 
one should strive to get where he can judge him- 
self, look at himself truthfully by the grace of God 
and cultivate what may be called the superior con- 
sciousness, looking at his own fault as he would at an- 
other person’s, and feeling no more pain in dissect- 
ing his own character than he would that of any one 
else. This superior consciousness takes us into fel- 
lowship with God and his judgment ; and in that con- 
dition it is possible to rejoice in pulling to pieces 
our own works. Paul says, ‘“ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stub- 
ble ; every man’s work shall be made manifest : for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire: and the fire shall try every man’s work, of 
what sort it is. If any man’s work abide which he 
hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If 
any man’s work shall be burned he shall suffer loss : 
but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 
There is a great amount of poor building upon that 
good foundation—a great number of structures that 
are wood, hay and stubble, and which in the day of 
fire will be burned up. The main point to be 
gained by those who have thus built, is to get into 
such sympathy with God that they can stand by 
when the day of fire comes, and help .on the de- 
struction—poke the wood, hay and stubble into the 
flame, rejoicing that they have a good foundation 
and are to be saved not only from the fire, but by 
the fire. 


A PERIL AND A VISION. 





ERHAPS our readers will remember an ac- 

count in the CrrcuLAR of a terrible storm 
which two of our young men encountered last fall 
in a voyage on Oneida Lake. Their adventure 
seems to have been a matter of interest in the other 
world as wellas in this. At any rate a brother of 
one of the voyagers, living at Wallingford, two hun- 
dred miles distant, by some mystical illumination, 
saw them in the critical moment of their peril. 
Thinking that the reality and the vision deserved 
to be brought together, we have obtained from the 
brothers the following details of their experiences : 

THE PERIL, 

Ona beautiful day in October, Arthur Bloom 
and I sxiled down the lake in a small open boat to 
Frenchman’s Island, where we staid over night. 
When we awoke next morning the wind was blow- 
ing hard, the clouds were dark and threatening, and 
the lake was rougher than I had ever seen it before. 
We supposed it impossible to sail in such a sea, 
and so had resolved to wait for the wind to go down; 
but during the forenoon a boat with two men in it 
came to the island from the land about a mile 
away. As they landed near us we asked one of 
them, who proved to be an old sailor, his opinion 
of our boat. He thought it was rather small, but 
said that it appeared to be well made, and if it were 
his he would go where he chose. This was enough 
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forus. True, we knew little or nothing about sailing, 
and had before us a voyage of eighteen miles up 
the lake to our Joppastation. ‘“ But what of that ? 
We shan’t have a better chance to learn,” said we. 
So for an experimental trip we sailed to a small 
island a quarter of a mile away. Succeeding very 
well in this, we concluded to make the homeward 
stretch. When we were about to leave, our land- 
lord cordially shook hands with us and inquired if 
we were good swimmers and “clingers.”” On our re- 
plying we thought we were, he comfortingly said if 
“we kept a stiff upper-lip we might get through all 
right;” at the same time his advice was decidedly 
against the venture. On leaving, which was ata 
quarter before three o’clock, we imagined the wind 
had slackened somewhat; so we let out the sail to 
nearly its full capacity, as we wished if possible 
to get to the other end of the lake before dark. Our 
positions were as follows: Arthur was in the stern 
of the boat, steering and tending the sail; I was 
lying in the forward part, holding the halyards and 
ready for all work, such as bailing, hauling down 
sail, and dodging from one side to the other as the 
lurches of the boat and shifting of the sail de- 
manded. 


We started from the lee side of the island where 
the water was comparatively still; but as we got out 
where we began to feel the full force of the wind, 
we soon saw into what a scrape we had fallen. The 
little boat was driving along at a fearful rate, throw- 
ing the water in sheets of foam from the bows ; and 
yet we knew the waves were comparatively moderate 
to what we might expect when we should reach the 
middle of the lake. There was no choice as to 
where we should go; we could do but one thing, 
that is, go ahead directly before the wind, which 
was driving us toward the upper end of the lake 
eighteen miles away. We were silent—each busy 
with his own thoughts, preparing for the worst. To 
add to our apprehensions it began raining, and the 
wind instead of slacking was evidently increasing. 
We had gone about two miles when I was startled 
by acry from Arthur to “Look out for the sail!” 
as it was shifting to the other side. I lay down to 
let the sail pass over me, and got on to the other 
side of the boat to counteract the effect of the sail. 
This is told ina few words, but the actual event 
seemed to take along time. When down in the 
boat I heard and felt the swash of the waves com- 
ing in, and for a moment I had the impression that 
Arthur was already in the water and that it would 
soon be my turn. Buton looking round I saw he 
was still in his place, and also that we had shipped 
considerable water. The next thing was to take in 
sail, and that quickly. I let go the halyards, but 
the sail would not come down, as it was held by a 
miserable toggle at the top. In the excitement of 
the moment I jumped upon the seat at the imminent 
risk of capsizing the boat, and pulled down the 
sail as far as it would go, which left it about six 
feet high.* This was still dangerous, as the slack 
of the sail was distended, looking like a huge bag. 
This was remedied by cutting away the rings in the 
lower part of the sail and winding up the lower 
yard. After this, with considerable bailing, we got 
along tolerably well. We expressed our confidence 
in God, and a desire to be reconciled to his will, and 
to learn the lesson which might be intended for us. 
Gradually our spirits rose, and we got considera- 
ble enjoyment from the rest of the voyage, espe- 
cially the last five or six miles, when we were pass- 
ing swiftly by the houses and small towns on the 
beautiful northern shore. There was also to me a 
comical side to the adventure. Arthur, who was 
steering with a rude paddle, could not stir from his 
position without very great tisk; while every few 
minutes the water would come pouring in on his 
back, filling his pantaloons, and subduing any undue 


* Let the reader note the tableau at this critical moment, and com- 
pare it_with the subsequent_vision. 


exultation. Our landing was quite thrilling. It was 
growing very dark when we turned in for the shore, 
where we supposed our home tobe. We were 
soon rushing through a sea of foam; then came a 
heavy lurch, followed by a violent shock, which 
nearly sent us out of the boat. Then came a sec- 
ond shock, when we jumped into the water and soon 
dragged our boat out of the way of the waves. We 
started for Joppa, which was about a mile from our 
landing, with thankful hearts that we had escaped 
a terrible death, with no damage worse than wet 
clothing. It was a quarter to six when we landed; 
so that it took us just three hours to come up the 
lake the same distance that it took us full seven 
hours in going down the day before. 

CHARLES R. MARKS. 

THE VISION. 

W. C., Fan. 14, 1874. 

DEAR H.:—You wish the simple facts of my 
dream. They are these: One afternoon in Octo- 
ber, being tired, I lay down to rest. I soon fell 
asleep; at least I have no reason for thinking that 
I did not sleep. I was not on the bed more than a 
few minutes. During this time I dreamed of being 
near a large body of water. I knew it to be the 
Oneida Lake. The wind was blowing violently, 
and the waves ran exceedingly high. While stand- 
ing near the lake I felt under a strong disposition 
to sleep. My eyes were heavy. They would close 
themselves. It was with an exertion that I kept 
them open. I was like a man under nightmare ; 
struggling to rouse myself, yet only partially suc- 
cessful. Darkness was settling over me. Suddenly, 
when the wind was blowing a gale and the waves 
seemed rolling one over the other, a small sail-boat 
broke upon my sight, driven wildly before the storm. 
For the moment it seemed as if it would be lost. 
It appeared to be at the mercy ofthe waves, for they 
rose high above its sides and almost concealed it 
at times. It was manned by two persons, one in 
the after part; the other ¢ryzzg to pull down the 
sail! Their situation was critical. At this mo- 
ment a feeling of horror shot through me as I rec- 
ognized in the man whose full length I saw stand- 
ing near the mast and struggling with the sail, my 
brother Charles!) The man in the stern I did not 
recognize. In the time of the greatest peril, some- 
thing—I can scarcely tell what—I dare not call it an 
apparition—gave me the impression that good be- 
ings were interested and watchful over the voyagers. 

The shock I received on seeing my brother did 
not allow me to sleep long. On awaking I was 
troubled, and thought I would immediately write to 
Charles, entreating him to be careful. Afterward, 
thinking it merely a dream, I turned my attention 
from writing: but I mentioned to Frank Smith that 
I had a troubled dream about Charles. After this 
experience, perhaps three or four days, a letter 
was received from Mrs. Mallory giving an account 
of Charles’ condition when he returned to the Joppa 
station.* This letter recalled the dream; and the 
coincidence of time and circumstances made a deep 
impression on me; though I was unable then, and 
am now, to accurately identify the time of my vision 
with the time of actual peril described in Mrs. 
Mallory’s letter. The letter however came so soon 
as to make it certain that the peril and the vision 
were nearly, if not exactly, simultaneous. 

On my late visit to O. C., I narrated my dream 
to Charles, and so true was it to the facts that we 
were both convinced there was some spiritual tele- 
graphy that made me see his danger. Perhaps at 
that awful moment when he struggled with the sail 
he thought of me and his mother at Wallingford, 
and on that thought the angels carried to me in my 
half-sleep a picture of his situation, with an intima- 
tion of their care over him. Who can suggest a 
better philosophy for the facts ? 

FREDERICK A. MARKS. 





*Published,in the CircuLar Oct. 27, p. 349. 





NO SURRENDER. 


BY M. F. TUPPER. 

Ever constant, ever true, 

Let the word be, ‘No surrender ; 
Boldly dare and greatly do! 
This skall bring us bravely through ; 

No surrender, No surrender ! 
And though fortune’s smiles be few, 
Hope is always springing new, 
Still inspiring me and you 

With a magic—No surrender ! 


Nail the colors to the mast, 

Shouting gladly, No surrender! 
Troubles near are all but past— 
Serve them as you did the last ; 

No surrender, No surrender ! 
Though the skies be overcast, 
And upon the sleety blast 
Disappointments gather fast— 

Beat them off with, No surrender. 


Constant and courageous still, 

Mind the word is, No surrender ; 
Battle though it be up hill, 

Stagger not at seeming ill; 

No surrender, No surrender. 
Hope—and thus your hope fulfill, 
There’s a way where there’s a will ; 
And the way all cares to still 
Is to give them—No surrender ! 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 


IX. 


HE journal, which the reader will remember 
was written at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1832, continues: 


“ Aug. 1.--Had a good season of prayer with a 
few brethren in Bro. Champion’s room. Our num- 
ber is reduced to five regular attendants, still I can 
not but think that God is with us ; we are gener- 
ally full. Could not help weeping in prayer for 
my father this morning. A/ust he go down to the 
grave alone, in the dark? Oh Savior of men! 
Speak but the word and thy servant shall be 
healed. I could pray for my mother with more 
confidence, for I am sure she is beloved of the 
Lord, and I could ask him with great assurance of 
faith that he would bestow on her consolation and 
joy, as she enters the shadow of death, that he 
would recompense her for the good she has done 
me. I have been amazed to-day at my indifference 
about the salvation of souls. Why dol not lament 
more the miseries of the heathen world? It is be- 
cause I have not yet learned what sin is, and its 
punishment. My soul yearns for such a view of 
the moral universe, as dictates the retributions of 
God, and this can be obtained only by becoming 
holy as he is holy. Let me then press forward, and 
seek to apprehend the mysteries of God. I do not 
pray enough for my friends, and for the heathen. 
Lord, forgive and help. I bless God that he is 
making me a minister. 

“2d¢d—I ought to thank God that he has kept 
me for some days past from some of my most be- 
setting sins. He has banished from my mind in 
some unaccountable manner those impure imagina- 
tions and desires which have heretofore given me 
much trouble; but it is to be feared that I shall 
take unto myself seven other devils. 1 think pride 
is the sin that maintains the forefront of the bat- 
tle in my heart at the present time, and its ravages 
are the more formidable because they steal upon 
the soul unawares. I fear I am often proud of my 
humility. I know I am not half so meek and low- 
ly as the blessed Jesus, but how much greater is 
the occasion of humility in my case than in his! 
Had a long conversation about good matters with 
Bro. Ely, an old college friend. He has become 
hopefully pious since I knew him, and we of course 
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found abundance of subject-matter. I trust we 
were both stirred up. 

“ 3¢.—Was in a prayerful frame in the morning 
and found especial delight mingled with mourning 
in confession of sins; but the worst of it is that 
as often as I am favored with such seasons of heart- 
melting, joy and gratitude turn into pride, and then 
commit suicide. Humility becomes the occasion 
of deeper humiliation. My mind was greatly dis- 
tressed in the afternoon in studying the latter part 
of the 5th of Romans where the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin is brought to view. This is too strong 
meat for my weak faith. I am afraid to let loose 
my thoughts upon this and several collateral sub- 
jects, because I find it stirs up rebellion in my soul, 
and I am obliged to betake myself to the great 
truth that is stamped on all God’s dealings with 
me, that the Judge of all the earth will do right, 
and lay over questions about particulars till I can 
see the whole machine. 


“ ath—Coldness is creeping over me. I have 
lost much of that delight and freedom and _tender- 
ness in prayer which I enjoyed some days ago. I 
fear I have grieved the Holy Spirit, at any rate 
God is convincing me that I am dependent on him 
for that brokenness of heart which is sweeter than 
all the pleasures of sin. I was able to speculate 
very freely in the morning upon the goodness of 
God in Christ, and received much intellectual de- 
light ; but still there was the worldly void unfilled. 
The fact is, I have been elected to deliver a poem 
before the Rhetorical Society, and it plagues me ; 
it makes me proud and fills me with unholy ambi- 
tion to excel. I catch myself many times indulg- 
ing in high and wicked imaginations, and then am 
angry with my myself for being troubled by so 
small a matter; and all this answers Satan’s pur- 
pose very well; he is satisfied if he can get a man 
who desires to live near to God, into a violent war 
with himself, because a man cannot attend to two 
arduous matters at once. I have been grieved by 
the success of these tactics of the adversary in re- 
spect to the prayers of a certain individual who 
leads the devotions of the seminary occasionally. 
I soon catch myself criticising and condemning his 
prayer instead of uniting in it; thereupon I chas- 
tise myself for this wickedness; and then Satan 
has gained his point ; for the remainder of the pray- 
er my heart becomes the seat not of devotion but 
of war. 

“sth, Sabbath A day of darkness and of 
gloominess ; a day of clouds and thick darkness.’ 
I have not despaired of heaven, but I have had 
fearful evidence that I must have help from omnip- 
otence if I ever get there. My heart, even if it 
could be delivered from the curse of active malig- 
nity, must forever bear the coldness and insensi- 
bility of death without the spirit of God. I have 
passed through all the interesting exercises and 
privileges of this day without one warm feeling of 
love for Christ, gratitude to God, or benevolence to 
man; and all this while I have been chastening 
myself in hopes of scourging myself into right 
feelings. I have known perhaps more clearly than 
ever before what ought to be the state of my affec- 
tions, but my heart has exhibited all the barrenness, 
if not the enormity of impenitence. I have been 
wishing to-day I could devise some new way of 
Sanctification, some patent, some specific for sin, 
whereby the curse should be exterminated once for 
all. In times past I have sometimes thought | 
had discovered this desirable catholicon; but I 
have always found that just as I thought my dis- 
ease was cured it would break out like a cancer 
in some other spot. Lord, help me to be willing 
to be saved by Thee. I had a profitable conversa- 
tion with Bro. Jewett in the evening and found free- 
dom of confession in prayer. Also had another 
good season of prayer with A. D. Smith and other 
Dartmouth students in behalf of that College. 
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“6¢h.—Had a season of sorrow in my morning 
devotion ; in view of the hardness of my heart 
and the smallness of the evidence which I have of 
being regenerated. I could only lie at the foot of 
the cross and beg for repentance, for faith, for love. 
I set apart this day for secret fasting and prayer, 
and God has blessed my soul. There was a time 
in the afternoon when | thought I could say, | love 
God! at any rate there was a tenderness of soul 
which I always hail as the effect of the Holy 
Spirit’s influences. 1 had a spirit of prayer for the 
heathen such as has been a stranger to me for a 
long time. As I read the JJisstonary Herald | 
yearned for perishing souls and longed to be in the 
field. In the evening | had a singular season of 
prayer. Being alone I paced the room, and as I 
meditated on divine things | began to address God, 
and found it pleasant to commune with him, I 
trust with reverence, yet in the manner rather of 
conversation than formal prayer. I talked ovér all 
my grievances, my want of faith and feeling, etc. 
I drew out and exposed freely all the deceittulness 
ot my heart which I could lay hands upon, such as 
humble pride, selfish benevolence, love of holiness 
because it is necessary as an evidence ot being in 
a state of justification, etc., etc. I appealed to the 
omniscience of God tor my sincerity, whether my 
heart was renewed or not; in short I spent an 
hour as it were in immediate personal conversation 
with God, and I think gained strength and encour- 
agement. 


AN EVENING AT THE ART ROOMS. 
Ill. 


N that painting, ‘‘ The Pleasures of Youth,” we 
are reminded of the days of boyhood when we 
engaged in the glorious sports of winter, whose 


‘advent was preluded with vivid fancies in the little 


ditty : 
“The north wind doth blow 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then? poor thing !” 
Snow is on the ground. There is a street in a 
country village, on one side of which is a store in 
whose door-way stands a dumpy little woman 
wrapped in many folds, who shivers and shakes as 
she looks in a laughter-provoking manner at the 
passing motley throng. A queer-looking man 
almost hid in his overcoat with a huge muffler on 
and cap drawn down nearly over his face, goes 
shivering along, making a most ludicrous appear- 
ance; while a fashionable village belle with a small 
counterpart beside her, both rather thinly clad for 
the season, carefully advances with mincing steps, 
fearing every moment they may slip and have their 
speed accelerated bya fall and slide. A number 
of small boys come frolicking by, one pulling a 
sled on which quietly sits his little sister. Down 
goes a boy on his nose; there tumbles a second on 
his back, his heels flying in the air; here slips a 
boy with a basket of meat and vegetables, which 
as they roll out attract the scent of a gaunt-looking 
dog, which noses the remaining contents and de- 
vours what he can find; the boy in the meantime 
in his efforts to get on his feet only slipping and 
tumbling and rolling about, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the bystanders and the advantage of old 
Jowler, who is making the best of his opportuni- 
ties. The numerous red noses, general puffing 
and blowing, and comical appearance made in the 
eflorts of the throng to get warm, render the scene 
one of amusing drollery. This painting is remark- 
able for its faithful copy of nature and the vivid- 
ness in which the humorous elements are ex- 
pressed. The more one looks at it and studies the 
situation of the characters the more he sees to 
admire and laugh at. 

As we cast our eyes on the symmetrical form 
and beautiful features of the maiden “ Preparing 
for the Bath” and read in all her lineaments the 
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action of naturalness, and see innocence and sim- 
plicity robing her figure in the celestial fold of 
purity, we realize the truth so tersely expressed by 
the poet : 
“ Beauty when unadorned is adorned the most.” 

Yonder charming “Moonlight” scene so soft 
and musical in its silent movement, enchants the 
senses and finds appropriate description in the 
lines of Shakespeare : 


“« How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with pattens of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we can not hear it.” 


Amateurs and connoisseurs view with admiration 
mingled with surprise, Daubigny’s “Twilight on 
the Seine,” which differs in the magnetism of its 
chief elements from all the other paintings ex- 
hibited. No sooner does it catch the eye of the 
beholder than he feels the chill of the heavy mass 
of sombre hue characterizing the landscape. A 
strange, weird spirit seems to cast its cold, dark aura 
on land and water. No sun nor moon is there. A 
huge mass of wooded, sloping shore is enveloped in 
blackest shadow. Only a faint yellowish light 
salutes the eye reflected upon a shallow sheet of 
water, out of which here and there project thick 
tussocks, and on whose surface are seen the dim 
outlines of aquatic fowl, moving, phantom-like, 
slowly along. The very atmosphere seems satura- 
ted with the malign magnetism of some Hadean 
power, premonitory of approaching catastrophe 
and dire ruin. It gives one a sense of sadness, 
wretched loneliness, spiritual darkness and unfath- 
omable mystery. It is a work of art in which the 
psychological elements play a conspicuous part, 
puzzling the beholder and causing him to query 
what idea the artist meant to convey. 

That painting, “ Tender Moments,” depicts the 
all-absorbing passion of love in its action between 
the sexes. On the balcony area gay cavalier and 
queenly lady. No others are visible. They cast 
their eyes searchingly around, as much as to say 
“Are we alone ?—does any one see us?” The 
cavalier reverently takes the lady’s hand on which 
he tenderly but fervently bestows kisses, whose 
charming influence seems to thrill him with ecstasy 
and her with a diffusive rapture, which speaks 
eloquently through all her warm-tinted lineaments. 
These are their “tender moments,” when love 
casts its fascinating spell over them, and around 
them a roseate atmosphere is created, in which love 
speaks in soft whispers and vows are interchanged 
and the future is made all radiant with the golden 
hue given to sweet anticipation of the delights that 
are to be. But on such love, exclusive and selfish as 
it is, we know. blight sooner or later is sure to 
come. And it may be that the flecks of darkness 
on yon fleecy, silver-bordered clouds are omens pre- 
saging the inevitable ordeal through which these 
now jubilant lovers must ere long pass, in learning 
that idolatrous love is not what it seems and that 
true love is born only of God, of the spirit, and 
knows no idolatry or selfish exclusiveness. 

M. L. B. 


THE EMOTIONS. 

Professor Tyndall, while in this country last year, visi- 
ted the Falls of Niagara, when, reaching the Cave of 
the Winds by descending Biddle’s stairs, he conceived 
the idea of attempting to pass under the blue waters of 
Horse Shoe Falls from that point. He found a guide 
who was willing to make the attempt with him, and to- 
gether, the next day, they passed through the mist and 
foam of the roaring cataract, reached the desired point, 
and returned in safety. In describing his emotions at 





one point in his perilous journey, he remarks as follows ; 
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“ Here my guide sheltered me again, and desired me 
to look up ; I did so, and could see as before, the green 
gleam of the mighty curve sweeping over the — 
ledge, and the fitful plunge of the water as the spray be- 
tween us and it alternately gathered and disappeared. 
An eminent friend of mine often speaks to me of the 
mistake of those physicians who regard man’s ailments 
as purely chemical, to be met by chemical remedies only. 
He contends for the psychological element or cure. By 
agreeable emotions, he says, nervous currents are libera- 
ted which stimulate blood, brain, and viscera. The in- 
fluence rained from ladies’ eyes enables my friend to 
thrive on dishes which would kill him it eaten alone. 
A sanative effect of the same order I experienced amid 
the spray and thunder of Niagara. Quickened by the 
emotions there aroused, the blood sped healthily through 
the arteries, abolishing introspection, clearing the heart 
of all bitterness, and enabling one to think with toler- 
ance, if not with tenderness, of the most relentless and 
unreasonable foe. Apart from its scientific value, and 
purely as a moral agent, the play, I submit, is worth the 
candle. My companion knew no more of me than that 
I enjoyed the wildness ; but as I bent in the shelter of 
his large frame he said, ‘I should like to see you attempt- 
ing to describe all this.’ He rightly thought it indescrib- 
able. The name of this gallant fellow was Thomas 
Conroy.” 

There is, in this graphic statement of the eminent 
savant, a hint at some truths which, physiologically con- 
sidered, may be of supreme importance. ‘“ By agreeable 
emotions, nervous currents are liberated which stimulate 
blood, brain, and viscera.” The “ emotions” of every 
living person are unquestionably of more importance to 
his health, happiness and well-being than most physi- 
cians suppose. Agreeable emotions are curative in 
their influence, when coming to the relief of suffering 
invalids. Disagreeable emotions produce disease in 
individuals who, uninfluenced by them, would be in 
sound health. A dyspeptic who, at his own table, under 
the influence of depressing emotions, is unable to par- 
take of an ounce of food without subsequent distress 
and pain, is able at the table of a friend, under different 
circumstances, to eat a hearty meal without discomfort. 
It is a mistake to regard most diseases as resulting from 
chemical derangements of the system, and it is a mistake 
to meet a majority of diseases with chemical remedies. 
We have known physicians who exerted a moral influ- 
ence over their patients, which gave them a success 
more gratifying and positive than ever resulted from the 
administration of any drug. The mind in its connection 
with the body exerts a controlling influence ; and one of 
the great secrets in regard to securing health and lon- 
gevity is to train the emotions so as to keep them out- 
side of the cloud which hangs ever ready to darken our 
mental and moral horizon.—Boston Fournal of Chem- 
istry. ‘ 


THE NEWS. 


Gail Borden, the inventor of the process of making 
condensed milk «ied on the 11th inst. at Bordenville in 
Texas, where he had erected large works for manufac- 
turing the extract of beef. 


Bengal is threatened with a season of famine. The 
rice crop of last year was partly a failure, owing to the 
long-continued drought ; and now thirty millions of 
people have but little more than a month’s supply of 
food on hand, and unless outside assistance is liberally 
contributed, the untold horrors of famine and pestilence 
will soon sweep away many thousands of the wretch- 
ed inhabitants. 


Cartagena has surrendered to the Republican forces ; 
2500 of the insurgents retreated on board the iron-clad 
Numancia, acd pushing boldly through the Government 
fleet at the mouth of the harbor succeeded in crossing 
the Mediterranean to the Algerine coast, when they. sur- 
rendered themselves to the French authorities. There 
is still considerable fighting at Barcelona between the 
insurgents and Government troops, but the latter are 
constantly gaining ground. The Republican volunteers 
in Madrid have been disbanded and ordered to surren- 
der their arms. The Carlists in the north still hold a 
bold front, but now that Cartagena has fallen, the whole 
strength of the Government will be turned against them. 


An irregular, mob-like meeting of working men out of 
employment, malcontents of alksorts, and mischief-mak- 
ers in general, took place in Tompkins Square, New 
York, on Tuesday, and was dispersed by the police with 
rather more vigor than seemed called for. The red flag 
of the Paris Commune was displayed from several 
houses and even paraded at the head of a tnrbulent pro- 


cession, but the locust clubs were so unsparingly ap- 
plied, that the crowd finally took the hint and retreated 
in every direction, leaving thirty-five prisoners in the 
hands of the police. 

At a caucus of Republican senators on the nomina- 
tion of Caleb Cushing for Chief Justice, a letter was pro- 
duced from the Rebel archives written by Mr. Cushing 
to Jefferson Davis, in March 1861, recommending a per- 
sonal friend to the confidence of the Confederate Chief. 
A more astounding development could hardly have been 
made. As soon as the members of the caucus could re- 
cover their wits a unanimous vote was taken to recom- 
mend the President tc withdraw the nomination of Mr. 
Cushing, which he has done. 


A terrible fire-tragedy occurred in New York on Tues- 
day, Jan. 13. About 6 o’clock in the morning a watch- 
man discovered dense volumes of smoke pouring 
througi) the upper windows of the palatial residence of 
Jacob Stiner, the great tea merchant. This house in 
Sixtieth-st., No. 24, had only been occupied a few months 
by Mr. Stiner and his family, and was fitted up in the 
most princely manner at a cost of $100,000. The prog- 
ress of the fire was so rapid that but little time was al- 
lowed to rescue the inmates. After the fire had been 
checked, the whole interior of the magnificent dwelling 
was found to be in utter ruin. The charred remains 
of Mrs, Stiner and daughter were found in their bed- 
room, while the body of Mr. Stiner was found in the 
back yard, where he had jumped from the third story 
to the pavement below. His skull was terribly frac- 
tured and he must have died instantly. One of the 
servants also jumped to the ground and escaped with 
the fracture of both thighs. The other members of the 
family, one son and one daughter, together with the ser- 
vants, barely escaped. The cause of the fire is supposed 
to be a defective flue in a new patent heater lately in- 
troduced into the building. 


One of the special results of the United States geo- 
logical and geographical survey of the Territories, in 
charge of Prof. F. V. Hayden, during the past summer, 
has been the discovery that Colorado Territory is the 
center of the greatest elevation of the Rocky Mountain 
chain. In Central Colorado the chain proper is about 
120 miles broad made up of three lofty parallel ranges, 
running nearly north-north-west, and flanked from the 
west by great plateaus and groups of peaks. Between 
the ranges lie the great elevated basins known as 
“Parks.” The front range, which rises abruptly from 
the plains, is seen from Denver in a grand panorama 
120 miles long. From its snowy, serrated crest rise 
many peaks between 13,000 and 14,000 ft. high. On 
the west side of the parks is the Park Range, whose 
highest group is at Mount Lincoln, this and Quan- 
dary Peak each rising to about 14,000 feet. The survey 
has established a permanent meteorological station at 
Fairplay, 10,000 ft. above the sea, and another at Cajion 
City about 6,000 feet. These stations are all con- 
nected by a spirit-level line, and the comparison of their 
observations will be of remarkable interest. *The Na- 
tional Range lies east of the Park Range, and is sepa- 
rated from it by the Arkansas Valley. West of the 
National Range rises the great group of Elk Mountains, 
five of whose peaks are 14,000 feet high. So far as 
known, there are in the district explored during the 
past season by the survey 72 peaks, ranging from 14,000 
to 14,200 feet in height.—Vature. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 


out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 


Address, [Z. #. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00, 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. 


3y John Humphrey 


Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘*‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


** Trap- 
They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. . 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





